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«THE MONKS», 


do invoke you here, Monks Apostolical, 
Fountains of dawn, torches of faith, wrought candlesticks; 
Stars shedding day across the ages mystical; 
Builders whose walls for scutcheon bear the Crucifix. 


Hermits who sat on white, high mountains for a throne ; 
Hewn marble quick with will, and strength, and angry truth; 
Preachers with arms uplift, and long sleeves loosly blown 
Over bowed heads, and hearts gnawn of the sateless tooth. 


Windows athrob with dawn, rich with all Eastern dyes; 
Vases of chastity whose fulness might not cease; 
Mirrors whose depths unfold, as lakes the dreaming skies, 
Hills where our dreams have breath, fair valleys brimmed 
with peace. 


Seers whose souls, foreknowing death's enfranchisement, 
Walked secretly where walks the flesh of no feet; 

Titans whose breath was more than squadroned argument; 
Kings strange to Rome set up in Rome’s Imperial seat. 


Swords hung above the pride of kings and emperors; 
Lords of a prouder crown and a more grievous loss: 

Warriors whose flag was spread in more tremendous wars, 
Slayers of heresy with great blows of the Cross. 


Arches and aqueducts of Christian sanctity, 
Pillars of silver, channels pouring from the East 
Rivers of grace at which the people thirstily 
Have drunk, and quaffed desire for the unending Feast. 


Tocsins with war and wounds in your most sombre roll; 


Clarions whose proud, full throats salute the Captain, Christ; 


Towers of the sun whose crosses wear an aureole, 
Litten of that far Sun Who was the Sacrificed. 


EMILE VERHAEREN. 


(Translation by Professor Kettle.) 
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The 
Origin and Growth of the 
Cistercian Order. 


Monachism. St. Benedict, Patriarch of Monks. 


}N the first ages of Christianity, while the 
Kd memory of the Divine Master was still 
oy, oN fresh, there were no religious orders in the 


Church. 


Such institutions were indeed unnecessary so 


long as the Christians, sharing all things in com- 
mon, led truly religious lives. Besides, as Car- 
dinal Newman shows, “the rigid discipline of the 
infant Church was a _ preventive of greater 
offences, and its persecutions the penance of their 
commission; but when the Canons were relaxed 
and confessorship ceased, then some substitute 
was needed, and such was Monachism, being at 
once a sort of continuation of primeval innocence, 
and a school of self-chastisment.’ Monachism, 
that is dwelling alone, was, therefore, the first 
concrete form of the religious state in its Christian 
aspect. 

As monks became numerous monachism deve- 


loped into community life. Many rules of spiri- 
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tual direction were then written. Early in the 
sixth century St. Benedict was laying the founda- 
ions of the great monastic system which still bears 
his name. His code of religious laws and obser- 
vances, known as the Holy Rule of St. Benedict, 
was so generally followed in the West, and so 
highly esteemed by the Church for the wisdom 
of its teaching and the Christlike mildness of its 
precepts, that the author was named the Patriarch 
of Western Monasticism. 


The Principal Founders of 
the Cistercian Order. 


N course of time, however, it was found that 

even communities of monks, with all their safe- 
guards, were not proof against the evil influences 
of the world around them. About the middle of 
the eleventh century, when relaxations had crept 
into monasteries, many saintly superiors tried to 
introduce reforms with a view to the restoration 
and maintenance of the ancient discipline, but 
with no lasting success. 

It was thus, as a Benedictine reform, the great 
Cistercian Order made its first appearance over 
eight hundred years ago. 

Three saints share in the honour of having 
founded it, while a fourth, St. Bernard, was des- 
tined to spread its name and its fame throughout 
Christendom. A brief account of the humble be- 
ginning of the Order of Citeaux, written by 
St. Stephen Harding, who was one of the foun- 
ders, reads as follows:— ‘In the year 1098, 
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Robert of blessed memory, the first abbot of the 
monastery of Molesme, in the diocese of Langres, 
and certain brethren of the same community, 
went to Venerable Hugh, then Legate of the Apos- 
tolic See, Archbishop of Lyons, promising to re- 
gulate their lives by the guidance of the Rule 
of our holy Father St. Benedict. And in order 
to carry out their purpose with more freedom, 
they earnestly besought him to give them the aid 
of his Apostolic authority.’”’ The legate hear- 
kened to their petition and laid the foundation 
of their work by the following letter:— 

“Hugh, bishop of Lyons and Legate of the 
Apostolic See, to Robert, abbot of Molesme, and 
to the brethren with him who desire to serve God 
according to the Rule of St. Benedict. Be ‘it 
known to all who rejoice in the advancement 
of our holy mother the Church, that you, with 
certain men, your sons, brethren of the monastery 
of Molesme, have come into our presence at 
Lyons, and declared that you wished henceforth 
to adhere more strictly and perfectly to the Rule 
of St. Benedict, which up to the present you have 
kept in the same monastery in a lukewarm and 
negligent way. And because it is evident that 
you cannot carry out this desire in the aforesaid 
place, we, consulting for the salvation of both 
parties, that of those who are going away, and of 
those who are staying, have thought it best that 
you should retire to some other place which the 
goodness of God will point out to you, and there 
serve the Lord to your souls’ greater profit and 
quiet. 
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“To you, therefore, who were then present, 
Abbot Robert, and the brethren, Alberic, Otho, 
John, Stephen, Laetaldus and Peter, and to all 
besides whom according to the Rule and by com- 
mon consent you have determined to join with 
you, we then gave advice to carry out this holy 
purpose, and now we bid you persevere therein, 
and by Apostolic authority, by setting of our seal 
to same, confirm it for ever.” 

On receiving this letter, St. Robert and his 
companions, including St. Stephen, returned to 
Molesme, and chose there from among the reli- 
gious those who were most willing to join in the 


undertaking. 


Removal from Molesme, and 
Arrival at the Forest of Citeaux. 


HEY set out, twenty one in number, taking 

neither money nor provisions, and settled in 
the uninhabited forest of Citeaux,! about fifteen 
miles from Dijon, in the diocese of Chalon. Here, 
with the permission of the lord of the district, 
the religious began to cut down the trees and 
to clear away the undergrowth in order to leave 
an open space for their habitation. The Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, hearing in the meantime of the 
destitute condition of these holy men, wrote to 
Odo, Duke of Burgundy, in their behalf. That 
good nobleman came at once to their assistance. 
He helped them to complete the wooden build- 
ings they had begun, furnished them with all 
necessaries and gave them land and cattle. At 
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Citeaux Abbey of today. 
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length all was ready, and the Community chose 
March 2Ist, 1098, for the solemn inauguration 
of the new monastery. A double festival fell on 
that day; it was not only Palm Sunday, but also 
the feast of St. Benedict. By order of the Apos- 
tolic Legate, Robert received the pastoral staff 
from the bishop of the diocese, Gauthier, and 
was charged with the government of his brethren. 


Birthday of the Order. 


N hat way, the “New Monastery,’ as it is 
named in the Annals of Citeaux, was canoni- 
cally erected into an abbey, and March 2Ist, at 
once Palm Sunday and the feast of St. Benedict, 
was the birthday of the Cistercian Order. 

St. Robert, however, was not destined to see 
the full fruits of his labours. Hardly one year 
had elapsed when the monks of Molesme, having 
experienced their loss, petitioned the Pope to 
restore Robert to his former place. Urban II., 
who then sat on the Chair of St. Peter, moved 
by their entreaties, wrote to his Legate, Hugh, 
Archbishop of Lyons, to do his best to bring 
back Robert, if it could be done, instructing him 
at the same time, to take care that those who 
chose the desert should be left in peace. When 
Robert became aware of the Pope’s instructions, 
he gave up his own will to obey his superiors, 
and went back to Molesme. 
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Choir monk in working dress. | Choir monk in cowl. Lay brother. 
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St. Alberic, second Abbot of Citeaux. 
Colour of the Cistercian Habit. 


IS Prior, St. Alberic, was then chosen to suc- 

ceed him. He had been St. Robert’s able sup- 
porter from the beginning, and was well fitted to 
carry on the great work now entrusted to him. 
The first step of the new superior was to place 
his institute on a firm basis by putting it under 
the special protection of the Holy See. This was 
a necessary measure which gave freedom of choice 
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in the manner of observing the Holy Rule of 
St. Benedict. Abbot Alberic and his brethren 
would therefore, in view of their first resolution, 
retrench still further whatever appeared to be 
opposed to the poverty of their profession. They 
ceased to use habits that had been made from 
costly and fine material, and were to content 
themselves in future with undyed woollen cloth- 
ing, cheap and coarse, such as the poorer classes 
then wore. It is related also that a change of 
colour was made in consequence of a vision, in 
which St. Alberic beheld the Blessed Virgin 
putting a garment of white material on his shoul- 
ders. Possibly the tradition is only a pious ex- 
planation for the sudden transition from the black 
habit to the white. It is certain, however, that 
St. Alberic’s regulation was adopted at once by 
all his followers. Later on, when Citeaux had 
become the parent of many monasteries, a decree 
was issued by the General Chapter, in the year 
1270, obliging the Choir monks to wear white 
tunics with black scapulars, and white cowls at 
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the Choir services, such as are worn at present 
in the Cistercian Order. 


The Blessed Virgin, 
special Patroness of the Cistercians. 


Ey NG St. Alberic’s term of office the lowly 

church of Citeaux was completed. He conse- 
crated it to God in honour of the Blessed Virgin, 
and ever since, the Order itself and all its churches 
have been placed under the special patronage 
and invocation of the Mother of God. St. Alberic 
restored manual labour to the place assigned 
to it by St. Benedict in the life of a monk. He 
associated with his community fellow-helpers who 
would be chiefly occupied with the material af- 
fairs of the monastery. Hence arose the institu- 
tion of lay brethren. These brothers, who are 
distinguished by their brown habits, share in all 
the spiritual and temporal advantages of the com- 
munity. They are real religious with solemn 
vows, and, though not destined for the sacred 
functions of the Choir, they contribute, in no small 
way, by their humble labours and prayerful lives 
to the prosperity and glory of the whole Order. 


Death of St. Alberic. 
Election of St. Stephen. 


HEN, in 1109, St. Alberic passed to the 
reward of a good and faithful service, 

St. Stephen Harding, an Englishman by birth, who 
had been one of the chief promoters of the project 
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to leave Molesme, was elected abbot of Citeaux. 
He was a monk, well versed in sacred and pro- 
fane science, who, having been trained from 
childhood in the famous Benedictine schools of 
Sherbourne, had perfected his studies in Ireland 
and Paris. ? 

On Stephen’s accession to the abbatial office 
he inherited the entire burden of his predecessors’ 
cares and anxieties. Fresh sorrows awaited him. 
A strange disease, the cause and nature of 
which are unknown, broke out amongst the 
brethren, and was carrying them off an easy prey 
in quick succession. No novices were arriving to 
fill the empty stalls of those who had died, and 
the monks were either forgotten or ignored by 
the world outside. 

The abbot’s heart was pierced with grief to 
see death hurrying away his dear community, 
one by one, and day by day. In this sad plight 
St. Stephen had recourse at last to a novel expe- 
dient. One day he approached the couch of a 
dying brother, and addressed him thus:— “You 
see, dearest brother, in what great weariness 
and failing of heart we are. We are straitened 
on all sides, and death shall be the lot of 
every one of us. But the greatest affliction 
of all is, that having entered on what we 
thought to be the narrow and more perfect 
way pointed out to us by our holy Father, Saint 
Benedict, we are not well assured whether this, 
our observance, is pleasing to God. Therefore, 


(1) « Etienne avait ensuite fréquenté les écoles a’ Irlande et de Paris.» ( Va- 


candard Vie de S. Bernard, VI., p. 30). 
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beloved brother, in virtue of that obedience, 
which for Christ’s sake you have vowed, I com- 
mand that after death you return and give 
us some assurance of our state, if by the Divine 
clemency it be granted to you.” ‘‘Willingly will 
I do, my reverend Father, what you command, 
if only I, through the help of your prayers, shall 
be found worthy to make known to you the Di- 
vine good pleasure.’ 

The brother died, but good tidings were 
not long delayed. A few days later, as the 
abbot was resting apart from the brethren dur- 
ing an interruption of labour in the field, the 
departed one appeared before him, surrounded 
by a halo of glory, and, as it seemed, rather 
buoyed in the air, than standing on the ground. 
St. Stephen asked him how he fared. ‘It is well 
with me, my reverend Father Abbot,” he replied, 
“and well may it be with you, for by your in- 
structions and your care | have merited to obtain 
eternal beatitude and that peace of God which 
surpasseth all understanding; to gain which I pa- 
tiently and humbly bore the privations and hard- 
ships of our Institute. And now, in obedience to 
your command, I am come to announce to you and 
to the brethren the grace and mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. You bade me certify you of your 
Institute, and I say to you, lay aside all doubt, 
and hold it for certain that your way is sure and 
your observance pleasing to God. Moreover, 
the grief at the want of children to perpetuate 
your Order, which gnaws deep into your heart, 
shall ere long be turned into joy. For your chil- 
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dren shall cry in your ears “This place is too 
strait, make us room to dwell.’ For behold, from 
this time forth, the Lord is about to show you 
the riches of His mercy. He will fill this house 
in sending many men unto you, and among them 
the learned and the noble. Yea, and like bees 
swarming in haste and flowing over the hive, they 
shall fly away and spread themselves through 
many parts of the world; and out of the Divine 
seed, which the Lord in His mercy has sown here, 
they shall lay up many sheaves of holy souls in 
the heavenly granary.” 

At this very time, in the busy world around 
that little band of monks, there were souls thirst- 
ing for the higher and more perfect way, the way 
by which Christ Himself and so many of His 
followers have gone, that strait and narrow road 
shown in the Gospel. Here was a number of 
austere contemplatives, like St. John the Baptist 
buried in the wilderness, who did not know that 
their fame had already begun to spread abroad. 
They had been about fifteen years in this lonely 
retreat, ‘the world forgetting, by the world for- 
got. But their Heavenly Father was not un- 
mindful of them; He had heard their cries, and 
“soon the desert would rejoice and be filled like 
a garden of the Lord.” 


The Arrival of St. Bernard and his Companions. 


T is certain that the days of mourning for Ci- 


teaux were nearly over, and it looked as if the 
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prophecy referred to was presently to be fulfilled. 
In the year 1113, when St. Stephen had 
governed the community four years, thirty young 
noblemen arrived, who had come to be admitted 
as novices. At their head was Bernard, after- 
wards the famous saint and abbot of Clairvaux, 
then a brilliant young man of twenty-three. They 
had left the world behind them; they had forsaken 
home and friends, their castles, their estates and 
all the alluring pleasures of life. All they now 
sought was to be clothed in the Cistercian habit 
and to spend the rest of their days in penance 
and prayer within the secluded cloister. “On 
that day,’’ says the Annalist of Citeaux, ‘“‘the 
whole house seemed to have heard the Holy 
Spirit responding to them in these words ‘Rejoice, 
break forth and cry, for many are the children 
of the desolate’.” In the light of after events, 
that was indeed a red-letter day in Cistercian 
Annals, of which the renowned Benedictine his- 


torian, Dom Mabillon, writes:— “From the time 
of St. Benedict, if I mistake not, there has been 
no happier year than 1113, when Bernard, with 


thirty companions he had gained to Christ, en- 
tered Citeaux; for by their example, men of every 
age, country and condition, seeing that what 
seemed impossible was not above human strength, 
flocked in such numbers to the Cistercian family, 
that it became the largest, the noblest and the 
most widely diffused portion of the Benedictine 


oy 


heritage—nay itself a most noble Order. 
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The General Chapter, and 
Chart of Charity of St. Stephen. 


OrE crowning glory of St. Stephen's life, is his 

having trained St. Bernard and directed him in 
the ways of God. To have been the master of 
such a disciple was enough to render Stephen’s 
name immortal. But that was not all. Saint 
Stephen had yet another work to do. 

Citeaux was now a community of perfect reli- 
gious who rivalled in virtue the eminent among the 
saints. Their numbers would surely increase, and 
new colonies should be sent out to make room in 
the parent abbey. The question, however, was, 
how the fervour of discipline was to be maintained 
throughout the various communities as time went 
on and monasteries multiplied. Other reforms 
had preceded St. Robert’s and were carried on 
by holy men who, in their time, revived the Rule 
of St. Benedict in all its primitive strictness. 
“They had succeeded one another, each as a pro- 
test against the laxity of its predecessor, soon 
itself to be pointed at as something that should 
be moved out of its place.” The experience of 
the past, sad enough, though always instructive, 
gave no guarantee that the monks of Citeaux 
would keep to the peculiar institutions of their 
founders after the first generations had passed 
away. To remedy this evil, St. Stephen 
decided to institute a General Chapter and 
Regular Visitations. Every year all the 


abbots of the monasteries descended from 
Citeaux were to meet there, on September 
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14th, to confer on the affairs of the Order. Each 
monastery was to be visited annually by the abbot 
of the monastery from which it was founded; 
Citeaux itself being visited by the abbots of the 
four monasteries next to it in seniority. Thus 
mutual supervision, rendering account of admi- 
nistration, rigid examination, immediate correc- 
tion of abuses, were so many means of maintaining 
a uniform observance in all its purity. In all such 
acts the General Chapter is directed by the Chart 
of Charity, that is by the collection of statutes 
which St. Stephen drafted for the purpose of 
uniting the various Cistercian houses into one 
religious family. It is this Chart which deter- 
mines the observance of the Rule of St. Benedict 
for the Cistercians, and distinguishes their Order 
from that of their more ancient brothers, the 
black Benedictines. The Chart of Charity was 
first approved of in 1119 by Pope Calixtus II, 
and each succeeding Pontiff, as he had occasion 
to speak of St. Stephen’s work, bestowed on it 
unstinted praise. In the Fourth Lateran Council 
the policy of the General Chapter was unanimous- 
ly accepted as the best corrective of the discipli- 
nary abuses, then prevalent in monasteries. Pope 
Innocent IIJ., who presided in person over that 
celebrated Council, struck with the profound wis- 
dom of St. Stephen’s plan, decreed that all reli- 
gious orders should adopt the practice of holding 
General Chapters, and follow the form used by 
the Cistercians. 

St. Stephen had played his part gloriously: he 
had completed the foundation of the great Order 
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of Citeaux, and now his illustrious disciple was 
on the scene. 


St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux; 
his Miracles and Influence. 


T. BERNARD, “‘the light and glory of monks,” 
was the Propagator, rather than a founder, of 

his Order. Of him it is said in the Cistercian An- 
nals, that:— ‘having drawn by words of fire his 
brothers and relatives after him into Citeaux, all 
the world followed him thither.”” Within five 
years from the date of his entrance, nine houses 
of his Order were founded, the third being Clair- 
vaux, of which he was appointed first abbot. 
This wonderful saint founded no less than sixty- 
eight monasteries direct from his own community. 
What a fund of mental and moral greatness was 
necessary for such undertakings may be inferred 
from the extent of any one of his foundations. 
In Clairvaux alone St. Bernard had under his 
direction a community of seven hundred monks. 
Vocations and means for carrying on the work 
were not wanting, however, to this great servant 
of God. Bernard, who was himself a living 
miracle, possessed an unparalleled influence over 
the minds and hearts of his contemporaries. 
He received into his noviciate, where were already 
the sons of archdukes and scions of the noblest 
houses of Burgundy, a son of the reigning mo- 
narch of France. Among the monks of Clairvaux 
was Bernard of Pisa, afterwards Pope Eugenius III. 
Though a monk and the mildest of men, Bernard 


could sway the world by the charm of his words 
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and the power of his genius. Whenever the 
charity of Christ or the interests of the Church 
compelled him to appear in public, whole multi- 
tudes, attracted by the sweet odour of his sanctity 
and the stupendous miracles which attested it, 
accompanied him back to his happy solitude of 
Clairvaux. 

Great almost beyond belief had been the es- 
teem in which Bernard was held during his life- 
time. His voice was followed by the whole 
Church, and his decisions were received as final 
in the state assemblies of Western Europe. In 
reference to these statements there is such a chain 
of trustworthy and convincing witnesses, that it 
is impossible to deny that Bernard was one of 
the greatest men and the most remarkable saint 
of the Middle Ages. ‘“The circle of his political 
and Ecclesiastical relations,” says Morison, a 
Protestant biographer, “was European. He had 
become a centre around which the affairs of men 
and of the Church had grown accustomed to 
revolve.” 

The first and most authentic recognition of 
St. Bernard’s merits and influence is to be found 
in the Bull of his Canonisation, issued by Pope 
Alexander III. “I call to mind,” said his Holli- 
ness,, Bernard's holy and wonderful life, how he 
was endowed with a singular prerogative of grace, 
and not only did he possess in himself in an 
extraordinary degree the gifts of devotion and 
sanctity, but he also illustrated the universal 
Church of God with the light of his faith and 


his learning.” 
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“‘His mouth,” says St. Thomas Aquinas, ““was 
a chalice of purest gold, all studded with jewels, 
. making the whole world drunk with the wine of 
his sweetness.’’ According to the testimony of 
Cardinal Baronius:— “St. Bernard was truly an 
apostolic man. Rather he was a true apostle sent 
by God, mighty in word and work, everywhere 
confirming his mission by miracles, so that in no 
respect does he come short of the great apostles.” 

Strange as it would appear, St. Bernard was 
generally admired by men of quite the opposite 
persuasion. Even Luther goes so far as to state 
that:— “‘Bernard surpasses all the other Doctors 
of the Church.”” Voltaire is responsible for hav- 
ing said of him:—‘‘Never has there been a re- 
ligious better able to reconcile engrossment in the 
tumult of affairs with austerity of his state of life. 
He, beyond all others, acquired an influence 
springing from purely personal merits and _ sur- 
passing in efficacy official authority.’’ And nearer 
to our own time, the hostile Gibbon, that cele- 
brated English historian, freely admits that:—‘‘In 
speech, in writing, in action, Bernard stood high 
above his rivals and contemporaries... He became 
the oracle of Europe.” 

As a homilist St. Bernard continues to be ap- 
preciated by non-catholics. “His Sermons,” says 
Dr. Eales, “are tremulous with the incessant glim- 
mer of allegories..... so rich in their spiritual sug- 
gestiveness that they strike upon the mind like 
rays straight from heaven, and belonging to that 
‘light that never was on sea or shore’.” 

The Mellifluous Doctor's writings have passed 
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through about five hundred editions in the Latin 
and Continental languages. Yet, if the Mount 
Melleray Series, now published, be excepted, the 
best and fullest English translations of St. Ber- 
nard’s works, must be said, with regret, to have 
come from the pens of Protestant writers. 

Among the many Catholic tributes, there is one, 
that of Cardinal Manning, worthy of special note. 
In his preface to the English edition of Abbe 
Ratisbonne’s ““Vie de S. Bernard,” the great Car- 
dinal wrote as follows:—‘“There seems to have 
been in this one mind an inexhaustible abundance, 
variety, and versatility of gifts. Without ever 
ceasing to be the holy and mortified religious, 
St. Bernard appears to be the ruling will of his 
time. He stands forth as pastor, preacher, mys- 
tical writer, controversialist, reformer, pacificator, 
mediator, arbiter, diplomatist, and statesman. Of 
all the writers of the first thousand years of the 
Church, none is more full of fervent, adoring, 
tender love for our Divine Lord, and none is 
more conspicious for ardent affection and venera- 
tion for the Mother of God.” 

The Writings of the Latest Father of the Church 
were more highly recommended on a recent oc- 
casion by the greatest and most venerated autho- 
rity on earth. The present Holy Father, the il- 
lustrious Pope Pius XI, by an Apostolic letter 
dated March 19, 1924, addressed to the Superiors 
of all Religious Organisations, assigns, among the 
chosen guides who are to be followed during the 
formative years of the Religious life, first place 
to St. Bernard. 
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Spread of the Cistercian Order. 


HE impetus which the Order received from 
the spirit and zeal of St. Bernard went on in- 
creasing for more than two centuries. Hardly 
fifty years had elapsed when the new Institute 
numbered three hundred and fifty abbeys, not 
including the priories and granges of the principal 
abbeys. Several Congregations and monasteries, 
which had existed before the Order of Citeaux, 
became affiliated to it, amongst others the im- 
portant Congregation of Savigny, to which the 
celebrated abbey, St. Mary's, Dublin, belonged. 
About the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when the Cistercian Order had attained the zenith 
of its glory, the monasteries of monks and convents 
of nuns subject to the General Chapter of Citeaux 
were to be reckoned by thousands. Kings and 
queens laid aside their royal robes to be clad in 
the Cistercian habit; learned prelates sought re- 
tirement within the cloisters of the Order. The 
mode of life taught by St. Bernard had come to 
be understood by all. Even the orders of Knight- 
hood were directed by him. St. Bernard’s monastic 
ideal had literally captivated the heart, and re- 
newed the spirit of Christendom. 
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The Cistercians introduced into Ireland 
by St. Malachy. 


T was Ireland’s privilege to be one of the 

or first of the far-off lands to come under 

the influence of the great St. Bernard, and 

to him Ireland owes no small share of her ancient 
glory. 

When the reform of Citeaux was spreading 
like wildfire through Europe, a reform somewhat 
similar was being carried on in Ireland by Saint 
Malachy of Armagh, who was actively engaged 
in a campaign against the abuses that had crept 
into the Irish church during the Danish persecu- 
tions. This zealous Irish prelate, having heard 
of the great St. Bernard, visited Clairvaux, while 
on a journey to Rome, in order to obtain his 
counsel and co-operation. Filled with immense 
joy at beholding the man of God, St. Malachy 
would have laid aside his crosier to follow a life 
so holy and austere, had Pope Innocent II., per- 
mitted him. 


St. Christian O’Conarchy, first Abbot of Mellifont, 
and Legate of the Holy See. 


iba a better thing for Ireland happened. Saint 

Malachy now left four of his companions at 
Clairvaux to be instructed in the Religious life. 
These when fully trained, and professed in the 
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Order of Citeaux, St. Bernard sent back with some 
of his own monks to Ireland. He put them under 
the guidance of one Christian O’Conarchy, whom 
he specially commended as being well versed 
in all the rules of the Order. The new colony 
was received by St. Malachy, who procured it a 
suitable site in a valley in County Louth. Here, 
in 1142, was laid the foundation of the great 
abbey of Mellifont, which was afterwards re- 
nowned, not only for the magnificence of its 
buildings, but also for the sanctity and learning 
of its monks. So rapid was the progress of the 
new community that in the short space of four 
years it was able to send out its first offshoot to 
Newry, another later to Bective, and in 1148 it 
sent a third to Boyle. These foundations were 
established during St. Malachy’s lifetime. Two 
others, Baltinglass and Manisternenagh, Co. Lime- 
rick, sprung from the same source, were begun 
before the death of St. Bernard which occurred 
io. 1E1h3)3, 

In the Autumn of 1148 St. Malachy visited 
Clairvaux again, and, taking ill there, he died, 
as he had wished, in the arms of the saintly 
abbot, surrounded by the brethren. Most writers 
state that St. Malachy had received the Cistercian 
Habit from St. Bernard, and that, in keeping with 
the monastic custom, he was buried in it. Saint 
Bernard delivered his panegyric and wrote his 
Life. 

Five years later the venerable remains of these 
two saints were laid side by side in the Abbey 
church. Their heads are still preserved in the high 
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altar of the Cathedral of Troyes. The Order pos- 
sesses only small portions of their relics, for their 
shrines were desecrated and despoiled during the 
French Revolution. 

But the good seed that was sown at Mellifont 
took deep root, and, in a short time, filled with 
its sweetness a land that for four hundred years 
had been like one vast monastery, the home of 
saints and scholars. Colony after colony of white- 
robed monks went into every part of the country, 
so that before the year 1200 there were twenty- 
six Cistercian abbeys in Ireland, varying in size 
from Jerpoint with its one thousand three hun- 
dred monks, to the humble dimensions of a 
nascent foundation. It was not the custom of the 
Cistercians to undertake the care of souls outside 
their own churches; neither did they “‘live by the 
Gospel;’’ yet it is easy to see what an enormous 
influence for good their institutions must have 
exercised in this as in other countries. Abbots 
and monks in great numbers were elected bishops, 
archbishops, cardinals and legates. By the middle 
of the seventeenth century the Order had pro- 
duced two Popes, Blessed Eugenius III., and Be- 
nedict XII. 

The first abbot of Mellifont, St. Christian 
O’Conarchy, was made Legate of the Holy See by 
Blessed Eugenius III., his fellow novice at 
Clairvaux. 

In Ireland, alone, according to Ware and others, 
fifty-eight members of the Cistercian Order gov- 
erned various dioceses down to the general Sup- 
pression of monasteries. 
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The Gregorian Chant. 


(NE of the grand characteristics of the Order 

in those days was its rendering of the Sacred 
Chant according to the notation of that illustrious 
disciple of St. Benedict, Pope St. Gregory the 
Great. In this respect time has witnessed no big 
departures from the ancient traditions. The Cis- 
tercian rendering is purely Gregorian. And so 
for our present purpose it will be sufficient to 
point out that the Plain Chant of Citeaux, as 
it was known to St. Bernard, is found to be the 
same as the restored Chant of the Vatican Edition, 
now the liturgical melody of the Church. 

The effect produced in the early Cistercian 
choirs was the same as is felt in our churches of 
the present day. Father Dalgairns, while as yet 
an Anglican Minister, had the twelfth century in 
view when he wrote the following:— ““The chant 
(of the Cistercians) was specially suited to con- 
templation; they dwelt on each syllable, and 
sucked in the honeyed sense of the Psalms, as 
they pronounced the words. It is not wonderful 
if the men of the time believed that the devils 
trembled, and angels noted down in letters of gold 
the words which dropped from their lips, as these 
grave masculine voices chanted through the dark- 
ness of the night the triumphs of good over evil, 


and the glories of the Lord and of His Church.” 
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Eminent holiness of the first Cistercians. 


ITH the increase of numbers came also a 

proportionate joy to the Church: for the 
Cistercians, giving proof everywhere of heroic 
virtue, were truly taking heaven by storm. 

So numerous were the causes of Beatification 
and Canonisation of members of the Order, that 
the General Chapter of 1255, fearing for the wel- 
fare of regular discipline, decreed that no further 
applications for the Beatification of subjects should 
be made, “lest these solemn proclamations of 
sanctity might diminish due respect for virtue, and 
destroy that tone of fervour and generous emula- 
tion so necessary for the support of the austere 
of Citeaux.” 


St. Bernard’s prophetical assurance. 


MONG the first Cistercians eminent holiness 

of life was so general, that the observance of 

the Rule of Citeaux came to be regarded, at the 
time, as a sufficient plea for the Canonisation of 
religious. On one occasion when St. Bernard was 
addressing his novices at Clairvaux, he concluded 
his discourse in these remarkable words:—‘You 
shall be happy, my brethren, if you persevere in 
the practice of our holy Order; for this is the 
true way, the royal road that conducts to eternal 
bliss; for I declare to you in all sincerity that | 
have seen several times, not during sleep, nor ina 
dream, but in full wakefulness, while at medita- 


tion, I have seen, I say, the souls of our choir 
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religious, lay brethren and novices, on being se- 
parated from their bodies, pass immediately from 
this vale of tears unto the bosom of God, and 
mount without any obstacle into the highest 
heaven. This concerns you, too, my dear 
children, and not only you, but also all who shall 
succeed you and persevere in the service of God 


in this Order, for all shall be saved.” 


Cistercian Schools. 


N the monasteries of those days sanctity and 
the exercise of virtue were reckoned before 
and above all things. Yet the Order which pro- 
duced Saint Bernard cannot be accused of in- 
difference to the acquisition of learning and the 
cultivation of talent. Shortly before St. Bernard 
sought admission into Citeaux, St. Stephen and 
his monks had completed a revision of the Latin 
Bible according to the best Oriental and Greek 
versions. This important Cistercian recension, 
which is preserved- to the present day in the 
Municipal Library of Dijon, includes the seventy 
two Books of the Catholic Canon, and bears the 
name of St. Stephen and the date of completion, 
1109. Early in the thirteenth century new col- 
leges of the Order were founded in the Universi- 
ties of Paris, Metz, Toulouse, Wurtsburg and 
Oxford. In the principal abbeys of provinces, 
remote from the centres of higher education, spe- 
cial schools were conducted by monks who had 
qualified at the Universities. These schools, which 
were primarily intended for the training of the 
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younger members of the Order, dispensed, be- 
sides, the blessing of a liberal education, free of 
charge, to rich and poor alike. 


Cistercian Architecture. 


HE development and extension of the Gothic 

style of Architecture are, to a great extent, 
due to the Cistercians. The numerous ruins of their 
beautiful abbeys and churches, which still exist, 
prove the monks to have been eminent in the 
art. In these countries, Fountains, Holy Cross, 
Furness, Melrose, Tintern and Boyle abbeys are 
standing monuments of the genius of Cistercian 
architects and _ builders. 

Some years ago an eminent authority, Edmund 
Sharpe, Esq., M.A., F.R.I.B.A., published a spe- 
cial work on Cistercian Architecture, which brings 
to light the glories of a long-forgotten past. 
“When travelling abroad,” he writes, “I was struck 
with certain peculiarities which | observed in the 
remains of the monasteries of the Cistercian Order 
of Monks, which led me to believe that they 
must have followed certain rules of their own, 
as well in the plan of their conventual buildings 
as in the design of their churches. Further ob- 
servations confirmed these impressions. I became 
interested in the matter, and so arranged my 
journeys as to enable me during the three years 
that I was absent to visit nearly the whole of the 
principal Cistercian abbeys in France and Ger- 
many. I have subsequently had opportunity of 
examining several in France, that I did not pre- 
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viously visit, and the remains of nearly the whole 
of the English monasteries of that Order. 

“Within two hundred years (1128-1328), he 
says, no less than one thousand two hundred 
abbeys were founded, erected, endowed and ad- 
ded to the Order; and the entire number of 
dependencies possessed by the Abbot of Citeaux 
shortly before the Reformation is stated to have 
been three thousand two hundred. Now of these 
one thousand and two hundred monasteries, I do 
not know one the general plan of which is not 
in accordance with all the rest; nor a single church 
which does not bear in its details the impress of 
its Cistercian origin...... 

“The whole of these works, their collective and 
separate design, the excellence and simplicity of 
their distinctive treatment, the .convenience and 
fitness of their arrangements, the completeness of 
their water-supply, drainage and ventilation, and 
other sanitary provisions, are full of suggestive 
information to the architect of the present day, 
who may have to lay out buildings of cognate 
character where a large number of persons are 
to be assembled together.” 

These distinctive features and commendable 
advantages, which have been estimated at so high 
a rate, are the result of positive directions con- 
tained in the ancient statutes of the Order. All 
Cistercian abbeys are built after a common plan, 
that of Citeaux, but not, of course, with equal 


magnificence. 
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Pioneers of Irish Agriculture. 


HE Cistercians benefited society in other res- 
pects by their advanced system of Agriculture, 

and by the various industries connected with it. 
The early Irish Cistercians, as the student of 
history knows, possessed an unrivalled skill in the 
domain of labour. They were as well versed in 
the science of cultivation and production, as they 
were pre-eminent in the art of building. Natur- 
ally they grew rich in the things of this world, 
and generous donations too were sometimes 
added. But the wealth of the monastery was 
not hoarded; neither was it wasted in luxury and 
pleasure. For the monks lived poorly and fared 
sparingly. They put their savings to the best 
account, expending them on the instruction of 
youth, the promotion of arts and sciences, the 
employment of labour, and in relieving their 


country s necessities. 


Archbishop Healy and the Cistercians. 


HESE facts attracted the attention of one of 

the foremost savants of modern times, the late 
distinguished Dr. Healy,* Archbishop of Tuam. 
“There is one essential element in the constitution 
of the Cistercian monasteries, said he, “which, 
I think, ought to commend itself to us all. The 
Cistercian monks, as a rule, lived by the labour 
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[1] See Dr. Healy’s PAPERS AND ADRESSES. Lectures on Cister- 
cians in Ireland and on Irish Romanesque Architecture. Published by the 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland. 
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of their own hands.... Every member of the com- 
munity should work—‘Laborare est orare’ was 
their maxim. Work done for the community was 
in itself a prayer. Their tasks were different— 
but all had to work, and even the abbot, peer of 
Parliament though he might be, if he was true to 
his rule, was expected to work some time in the 
garden or the field. It was good for his own 
health, and good for the example it gave the 
community...... 

“Irish agriculture, such as it is, owes much 
to the Cistercians. They reclaimed and ma- 
nured the land; they raised abundant crops ; 
they made their fields the greenest and most 
fertile in the whole country. They are still to 
be seen—those fertile fields—now in the hands 
of the stranger, oftentimes reclaimed from the 
brake and morass by the unceasing labour of the 
monks. The Celts were not great agriculturists; 
they were a pastoral people. The Cistercians 
were their best teachers in showing how to till 
the soil extensively and_ successfully...... The 
monastery was, by its labour, a self-supporting 
institution, which made the most of all the natural 
resources at its disposal, for the benefit, not only 
of the inmates of the house, but of the whole 
surrounding community. The monks fed them- 
selves and the poor on the produce of the crops 
planted, reaped and dressed by themselves. They 
clothed themselves with the wool of their own 
flocks, shorn, spun, woven and sewn by them- 
selves. They built their own monasteries and 
churches, for amongst the brethren were archi- 
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tects, masons, carpenters, painters—men in fact 
of every craft, who were as a rule members of 
the community.... Then all these laboured for 
God; it was not for money but for God they 
did their work, and hence they did it so thorough- 
ly, so grandly, so beautifully, that their labour in 
those far-off days still puts to shame even the 
greatest achievements of our boasted civilization... 

“Moreover the abbey had its own school for the 
younger members of the community...... The 
youth of the neighbourhood were also admitted 
to these monastic schools, and received such edu- 
cation as they needed.... Many of the monks 
were highly skilled in the medical science of the 
time, and gave the benefit of their advice not only 
to their own brethren, but to the sick of the neigh- 
bourhood, to whom both medicine and medical 
advice were freely and gratuitously dispensed 
whenever it was needed.... The technical shops 
had masters to teach all mechanical arts—and 
above all, horticulture in the garden, and agricul- 
ture in the fields. 

SON: when you see a monastery like this 
in its ruins, it commands our respect, not only 
because it was once the sanctuary of religion, 
the home of self-denying men, but also 
because it was the school, the dispensary, the 
hospital and the alms-house, for the poor of all 
the country round about it.”’ 

And greater benefits than these and more 
spiritual blessings are said to have been conferred 
on our nation through the coming of the Cister- 


cians. 
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In a lecture delivered in the Aula Maxima of 
Maynooth College, May, 1901, Dr. Healy, the 
learned Archbishop already quoted, called atten- 
tion to this noteworthy fact. “Now,” said he, “the 
appearance of the Cistercians in Ireland marks 
perhaps the most important epoch in the history 
of our national Church since the time of Saint 
Patrick. It was the time of a reformation, a true 
reformation, that was greatly needed, and one 
in which the Cistercians took a very, conspicuous 
part, to the lasting benefit of the Irish Church. 
Let me call your attention to this aspect of the 
question. 

“The state of the Irish Church at the end of the 
eleventh century was very deplorable. This arose, 
first of all, from the grave abuses that had grown 
up during the Danish wars in Ireland, when all 
was bloodshed and confusion. Monasteries were 
destroyed; churches were burned; clergy and 
monks were slain; the schools were closed; the 
books themselves were burned or ‘drowned’; and 
a systematic attempt was made to destroy Chris- 
tianity throughout the island.... It is singular 
that the Irish reform began almost simultaneously 
both in the North and in the South at the very 
beginning of the twelth century, and in quarters 
whence we should least expect... But it is to 
St. Malachy the success of the reform is mainly 
due; and the chief instrument which St. Malachy 
employed was the introduction of the Cistercians. ”’ 
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Influence of the Cistercians in Medieval Ireland. 


OR four hundred years, through sunshine and 
storm, the Cistercians exercised a unique and 
far-reaching influence on the morals and destinies 
of medieval Ireland. In such high favour was the 
Order held, and so strong a hold did it maintain 
on the affections of our people, that, by the time 
of the general Suppression, it numbered forty-two 
communities of monks and two communities of 
nuns in this country. Nearly every county had 
its monastery which, like a flame on the hill-top, 
lighted up the gloom of ignorance, and preserved 
around it a genial atmosphere of sanctity, educa- 
tion and industry. No doubt the troubled history 
of those warlike times had a telling effect on the 
regular life and discipline of the monasteries. 
Nevertheless the spiritual life continued to flourish 
in the Irish Cistercian cloisters. And to the very 
last, except when prevented by civil disturbances, 
the worship of God was carried out with regulari- 
ty and splendour in the Cistercian churches. 


Suppression of the Cistercians by 
Henry VIII., and Elizabeth. 


O when the fatal hour came, and the monks 

were called upon to give proof of the faith 
that was in them, the commissioners of Henry VIII. 
and afterwards of Elizabeth, found them “‘noto- 
riously given up to idolatry and the pestiferous 
doctrine of the Roman Pontiff.” It was a glo- 
rious crime indeed, and for it alone the Cistercians 
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were condemned to lose all they possessed, even 
life itself, if it stood in the spoilers way. The 
Order was declared suppressed; its lands, chattels i 
and sacred treasures were sequestered to the 
crown. Its priceless libraries were utterly des- 
troyed. Annals and manuscripts, which occupied | 
years in compilation, were torn in shreds or cast ! 
into the flames by a rude soldiery. So complete | 
was the work of destruction that “from Arran of 
the Saints to the Iccian Sea,’ as the Four Masters } 
relate, “there was not one monastery that was 
not broken and shattered, except a few in Ireland | 
that were not noticed or heeded.” ‘ 
Some of the monks escaped and fled to their 
brethren on the Continent. Henriquez, a Cister- 
cian historian, who met these exiles and learned 
their experiences from their own lips, thus des- 
cribes the Suppression:— ‘Whilst with diabolical 
rage the heretics destroyed the churches and mo- 
nasteries, and profaned them with sacrilegious 
hands, the constancy of the Cistercians in offering 
up their lives for Christ’s sake, was most remark- 
able and worthy of all praise; and as many of | 
their sacred houses were scattered throughout the 
country, so innumerable monks of that Order, by 
martyrdom attained their heavenly crown.” 
( 
| 


Cistercian Martyrs. 
N the Cistercian Martyrology commemoration 
is made of the forty monks and their abbot of 


Mainister near Limerick, who, at Vesper hour on 
the Eve of the Blessed Virgin’s Assumption, 1585, 
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were beheaded in the church before the Blessed 
Sacrament. About the same time at Craiguenama- 
nagh, Co. Kilkenny, twelve Cistercian monks, hav- 
ing been warned that their hour of trial had come, 
went out in their habits and vestments, in eccle- 
siastical procession, to the gate of the monastery 
to meet the spoilers, and refusing to yield obe- 
dience to the Queen’s commands, were slain where 
they stood. 

The Cistercian abbot and community of St. 
Mary’s, Dublin, were put to death for not handing 
over their church and abbey to the officers of 
the Crown. The abbey of Boyle can reckon two 
of its abbots among the martyrs. One of them, 
Gelasius O’Cullenan, who was styled ‘“‘the light 
of his age, the ornament of his Order, and the 
glory of all Ireland’, was taken to Dublin, tried, 
and hanged outside the city walls. Two of his 
monks, Patrick and Malachy, met with a like 
fate, but these were quartered whilst yet alive 
on the gallows. And so, many white-robed Cis- 
tercians, sons of the noblest families of the land, 
gave their lives for their faith and their religion. 
The full list, as far as it can be ascertained 
now, is given in that ancient book, Jriumphalia 
Sanctae Crucis, written by Father Malachy 
Hartry’ O. Cist., and translated in 1891 by the 
late learned Father Denis Murphy, S.J., M.R.I.A. 
Some of the most illustrious members of the 
Order, who sealed their faith with their blood, 
are named amongst the group of Irish martyrs, 
the cause of whose Beatification was formally in- 
troduced by Pope Benedict XV., of saintly me- 
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mory, and committed by him for further examina- 
tion to the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

Of the past nothing now remains but a few 
mouldering walls to mark the hallowed spots 
where once stood those homes of prayer and 
sanctuaries of God. The Irish Cistercians were 
completely exterminated. Those who did not 
escape by flight to foreign lands fell beneath the 
swords of godless despoilers. They were mar- 
tyred not in ones or twos only, but by scores 
and communities. Yet the Cistercians fell nobly; 


they went down in a blaze of glory. 
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Mount Melleray. 
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Ill. 


Present State of the Order. 


ey E is not within our scope to tell in detail 


ves 4 how the Order fared in other countries af- 


places its history had many features in com- 


ter its suppression in Ireland. In several 


mon. Wars harassed it. Famines and _ pesti- 
lence wasted it. Unjust princes violated its rights, 
and usurped its possessions. And what was more 
regrettable, the common bonds of discipline, 
weakened by the weight of prolonged op- 
pression, were rent asunder, and the Order itself 
split into different Congregations. But, as if sus- 
tained by Him, Who is ever with His Church, the 
Cistercian Order came forth in the last century 
renewed and reunited. 

Pope Leo XIII., having ratified all the ancient 
privileges of the Order by a Brief dated March 17, 
1893, placed the government in the hands of one 
Abbot General, who would preside, as of old, 
over the annual General Chapter at Citeaux. 

To-day the whole Order, comprising monks 
and nuns, is in a flourishing condition. Its 
observance is as strict as it was in the days 
of its Founders. It has houses in France, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, England, Jugo-Slavia, Syria, Pa- 
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lestine, Congo, North and South America and 
Canada. There are already four progressive 
houses of the Order in the Far East, recruited 
mainly from the native Christians, to whom mo- 
nastic ideals strongly appeal. The Irish commu- 
nities, at Mount Melleray, Cappoquin, and at 
Mount St. Joseph, Roscrea, are popularly called 
Trappists, because they belonged, before the union 
of the various Congregations into one Order, to 


that Congregation whose chief abbey was the far- 
famed La Grande Trappe. 


Mount Melleray and its Foundations. 


T was in the year 1831, after the lapse of three 
centuries, when the waves of religious persecu- 
tion had abated, that faithful Ireland was again 
able to open her arms to the white-robed sons of 
St. Bernard. That year some sixty-four Irish and 
English monks, expelled by a hostile government 
from the Cistercian monasteries of France, landed 
at Cobh. They had suffered divers hardships and 
indignities, and came to seek a home among a 
hospitable people. As was becoming the gene- 
rosity of our race, the citizens of Cork, religious 
men and women, clergy and laity, combined to 
succour the refugees, and after many attempts to 
procure them a suitable site for a monastery, a 
tract of mountain land was secured for that pur- 
pose near Cappoquin, Co. Waterford. That once 
desolate waste of bog and rock has been convert- 
ed since by the patient toil of monks into a 
veritable oasis amid the brown mountains, where 
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now are the grand Abbey and Seminary of Mount 
Melleray. 

Three years after their settlement in Ireland, the 
English members of the community passed over to 
England, and founded Mount St. Bernard’s Ab- 
bey, Leicestershire. In 1848 another colony was 
sent to the United States to found New Melleray 
in the diocese of Dubuque. The site of the second 
Irish abbey was chosen near the town of Roscrea. 
It was an old demesne, originally part of the 
patrimony of Ely O’Carroll. Cromwell, in his 
march through Ireland, had no scruple as to the 
rights and titles of native chieftains, so, when 
an officer of his army, Captain Edward Heaton, 
desired an Irish residence, ancient Balliskannagh 
had to become Mount Heaton. Three genera- 
tions of the Heatons lived there. In course of 
time a daughter of the house, and heiress, married 
one of the Armstrongs of Farney Castle, Thurles. 
Their descendants held possession of Mount 
Heaton until 1817, when it became the home of 
the Hutchison family. 


Mount St. Joseph, Roscrea. 


N 1878 the mansion and demesne were put up 
for sale, and purchased by the late Count 
Moore of Mooresfort, who, in agreement with the 
Abbot of Mount Melleray, intended them for a 
new colony of the Cistercian Order. On March Ist, 
the same year, the home of the Cromwellian pas- 
sed into the hands of the Cistercian monks. "Two 


months later Mount Heaton was named Mount 
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Mount St. Joseph, Roscrea. 
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St. Joseph when Prior O'Donovan and thirty-two 
members of the Order arrived from Mount Melle- 
ray and took over the mansion and lands. The 
old dilapidated buildings were at once adapted 
to the purpose of a temporary monastery. In 
1879 the foundation stone of the great monastic 
church was laid, and five years afterwards the 


new church was solemnly consecrated. 


Mount St. Joseph raised to dignity of an Abbey. 
Its first mitred Abbot. 


OPE Leo XIII, raised the monastery to the 

dignity of an abbey in 1886. The following 
year Father Camillus Beardwood, Procurator of 
Mount Melleray, a member of an old Dublin 
family, was elected the first abbot, and was so- 
lemnly blessed and installed in the abbey church 
by the Papal Legate, Monsignor Persico. 

Mount St. Joseph was not then what it is to- 
day, the admiration and wonder of the multitudes 
who visit it. The only buildings, so far in exis- 
tence, were the church and present guest house, 
the latter an Elizabethan mansion then in decay. 

With indomitable courage the new abbot 
set to work to rear up beside the church a 
vast monastic structure. Owing to the strai- 
tened circumstances of a young community 
his was a colossal task, but nature and grace had 
fitted the man for it. Camillus Beardwood, who 
was gifted with a rare intelligence, possessed, be- 
sides, an uncommon skill in the management of 
affairs. In youth he had qualified as an architect, 
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and now a life-work, for which he had been 
providentially chosen, all lay before him. 

Year after year he laboured assiduously, adding 
fine building after building, until, with the scantiest 
resources, he had completed the chapter house, 
cloisters, library, refectory, and dormitories, all 
done in the old monastic style of Cistercian archi- 
tecture. 


Roscrea College. 


HE abbot now turned his attention to the edu- 

cation of youth, and by 1905 Roscrea College 
was opened to students. The architecture is 
domestic Gothic. The building is one of the finest 
of its kind in Ireland. It is a recognised work of 
art, palatial and noble, in which the style and 
grace of the middle ages are blended in striking 
harmony with the science and invention of the 
twentieth century. Needless to say, this College 
is thoroughly Catholic in spirit, overshadowed, as 
it is, by a Cistercian abbey. 

Every care is taken by the Fathers that the 
pupils entrusted to them shall be well grounded 
in the knowledge and love of God; and the pa- 
ternnl method by which they are instructed is 
itself the very best aid to the formation of a truly 
Christian character. The school curriculum com- 
prises Preparatory, Intermediate, Ecclesiastical, 
Commercial and Agricultural courses. Students 
are prepared for entrance into the Religious State 
and for the various Ecclesiastical Colleges, home 
and foreign, also for Matriculation and Entrance 
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Scholarships of the National University, for Busi- 
ness Careers, Banks, Civil Service and other Pu- 
blic Examinations. Of late years the influx of 
students has become so great, that only about half 
the number of the applications made can be ac- 
cepted. There are at present close on two hun- 
dred students in the College. 

In so short a time that is indeed a success, 
and far greater than Abbot Camillus would 
have expected, yet it is by no means too grand 
a recompense for the last of his many noble un- 
dertakings. If no other monument had been 
raised to the memory of the first abbot of Mount 
St. Joseph, on the walls of the Abbey and College 
rught well be inscribed, as on the walls of Saint 
Paul’s, London, in reference to the architect who 
designed it—‘‘Si monumentum quaeris circum- 
spice,” “If you seek his monument look around.” 

Great, however, as had been the achievement 
in the material order, and exacting as had been 
the labour involved in it, it was only part of his 
work, who was Head and Father of a large reli- 
gious community. The interior growth of the 
monastic family never failed to keep pace with 
the external expansion. And, during the six re- 
maining years that the beloved abbot lived, he 
saw his spiritual sons increase in numbers around 
him, and the regular life of the monastery develop 


on all sides. 
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Death of Abbot Camillus. 
Election of his Successor. 


Oye and widespread was the grief when, in 
July, 1911, the learned and saintly Abbot 
Camillus of Mount St. Joseph, so loved and res- 
pected by all for his kindly and magnanimous 
nature, was called away from earth to “‘an in- 
heritance incorruptible and undefiled,”’ reserved 
for him in Heaven. 
In due time, Father Justin, who was successi- 
vely President of the College and Prior of the 
Community, was chosen to fill the vacant dignity. 
The post of abbot has at all times been one 
which involves many cares and much anxiety. It 
is to him that strict obedience, which forms so 
large a part of monastic life, has to be rendered 
by all. He is not only the chief spiritual father 
of his community, he is also the administrator of 
its affairs and the first director of its operations. 
In these respects no greater proof of Abbot Jus- 
tin’s qualifications can be shown than the grand 
series of developments in all departments, that 
has continued, under his direction, since his ap- 
pointment to the abbatial office. 
( 
: 


Cistercian Life. 


HOUGH he life of Cistercian monks is indeed 
one of constant prayer, yet many of them are 
engaged in really hard work, and, in all truth, 
they ‘‘earn their bread by the sweat of their brow.”’ 
Labour was the penance originally laid upon fallen 
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tion and fatigue of it, as an exercise of mortifica- 
tion benefical alike to soul and body; “‘for,”’ said 
he, ‘“‘we are truly monks when we live by the 
labour of our own hands, as did our Fathers (in 
the desert) and the Apostles.” Every monk is 
bound by rule to labour. He must earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow or by his brain, according 
to his talent, in the spirit of humble obedience to a 
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humanity, and St. Benedict insists on the humilia- 
’ 


superior. Moreover, each monastery must be a 
complete home-producing centre, so that monks 
may not have occasion for going outside their en- 
closure. Consequently, every Cistercian abbey, 


in course of time, becomes a centre of industrial 
activity. And such is Mount St. Joseph Abbey 
to-day, with its comprehensive system of agricul- 
ture, its variety of industries and mechanical 
labours. 

This feature of the monastic state, though 
secondary and material, besides being necessary 
to the maintenance of human life, has an educative 
value for youth; the example of the monks digni- 
fies honest toil in this age of luxury and dis- 
content; yea, the very enemies of the Church of 
Christ and the revilers of her religion pay tribute 
to the labour of the Trappists. 


Special Vocation and Mission. 


O doubt the monk of Citeaux is above all things 

a contemplative, and that in an eminent 
degree. By vocation and grace he is separated 
from the world to live alone with God, and to 
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be constantly occupied with ““God’s Own Work.” 
This is the daily Divine Office which St. Benedict 
in his Rule calls the “Opus Dei,’ “the Work of 
God,” to which every other occupation must be 
subordinated. It is the official and universal 
form of prayer sanctioned by the Church, and 
offered by her ministers, in union with Christ's 
prayer, as a well-pleasing homage to the Heavenly 
Father. Seven times a day, at the stated Canoni- 
cal hours, the Cistercian Choirs, in all their mo- 
nasteries, assemble to chant the Divine Office, 
and again at night they rise to give praise to God. 
Their Divine prayer is perpetual from year to 
year, and from age to age, coming down through 
the centuries, in its present monastic form, from 
the days of St. Benedict and St. Gregory the 
Great. 

The monk in truth always prays. This does 
not mean that he is always saying prayers, but 
that everything in his life is ordered with a view 
to prayer. ‘This is the secret of his self-abnegation 
and penance. Regular silence, perpetual absti- 
nence, night vigils, sacred studies and penitential 
labours have, in the monastic economy, one end 
in view: to aid man to offer up a pure and con- 
tinual prayer, a perpetual sacrifice of praise to 
his God. 

Then all this is taken up and absorbed in the 
daily Sacrifice of the Altar, which every monk, 


eee 


of prayer and penance is mingled, as the tiny 
drop of water in the chalice, with the Blood of 


who is a priest, offers. The little human oblation 
the Divine One. There is thus but one Sacrifice, | 
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that of the Cross; one glory, that of Christ; one 
intention, that the Heart of Jesus may draw all 
hearts to Himself; that His Reign of Love may 
be extended; that His Kingdom come. 

When souls so live with Christ in God, the ex- 
tent of their influence and the efficacy of their 
supplications are known only in heaven. Neither 
is their apostolate bounded by land or sea, but, 
like the electric waves, their intercession is spread 
throughout the vast extent of God’s world of 
souls. Only the day of judgment will reveal the 
lives that have given greatest glory to God, and 
will tell who were the apostles that did most for 


the souls of men. 
Contemplative Life. Blessed Teresa. 


F it is true that “‘the saints are the saviours of 

the world,’ then a vast number of its canonized 
protectors were evident contemplatives. Instance 
in our time the life of Blessed Teresa of the Child 
Jesus, whose “‘Little Way’’ of love and trust has 
fascinated this modern world. The story of her 
simple life, now so popular, diffuses a charm 
which, like the smile of childhood, softens the 
stern meaning of continual prayer and penance. 
To understand the hidden life with God, and to 
know the nature of the contemplative vocation 
in its true Christian aspect, one has to read the 
Autobiography of the Little Flower of Carmel. 
And in like manner the life of a Cistercian Monk, 
being one of continual prayer, is, on the one 
hand, a complete oblation of self with Christ in 
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trust and in love, and on the other, a relation and 
intercourse of a child of God with his Heavenly 
Father. 

For prayer in the monastic sense, that is, puri- 
fied and ennobled by mortification, is not a selfish 
work of sickly and inactive souls; it is in reality 
the noblest occupation of heroes, the true prayer 
of faith which moves mountains. ‘‘Our prayer,” 
says St. Bernard, “‘is the occupation of occupa- 
tions, because it is to occupy oneself with God. 
As to preaching, giving good example and prayer, 
the greatest of these three is prayer.” This saying 
of St. Bernard shows what a striking application 
he made of that declaration of the Apostles, ““As 
for us, we will give ourselves continually to prayer 
and to the ministry of the word.” (Acts 6.4.) 

Following the Apostolic example, the Church 
at all times demands piety in her ministers as the 
first requisite to success in the care of souls. ““To 
restore all things in Christ by the apostolate,” 
says Pius X., in an address to the Bishops of 
Italy, “Divine grace is indispensable, and the 
apostle receives it only under the condition of 
being united to Christ. It is only after forming 
Jesus Christ in ourselves, that we shall be easily 
able to restore Him to the family and to society. 
All those who participate in the apostolate must 
therefore possess genuine piety.” 
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Father Matheo and the Cistercians. 


HO would presume to desire a success in the 

apostolic work as great as has been already 
achieved by Father Matheo Crawley Boevey, that 
chosen disciple of the Sacred Heart? His idea 
of an apostle was given in one of his lectures, 
delivered in August, 1917, to the Cistercian Com- 
munity of Sept Fons. ‘‘For, what is an apostle?” 
said he, “Is it a resounding voice? Is it one who 
with noise and commotion makes a stir? A sower, 
who to sow good seed goes from place to place? 
No! a thousand times, no! The conversion of 
souls, winning them to Christ, is a supernatural 
work. The supernatural operates by means of 
things supernatural. Science and eloquence are 
not enough. It is not the learned nor great 
speakers, who are specially needed for the work 
we have in hand. What is needed is saints. An 
apostle is nothing more nor less than a chalice 
filled to over-flowing with the Divine Lord Him- 
self, pouring out his over-flow upon other souls. 
Make of yourselves each a chalice filled to over- 
flowing with Jesus Himself—with His Divine Life, 
then you cannot be other than apostles. You who 
entered an enclosed Religious Order for love of 
the Divine Master, who have made of yourselves 
voluntary prisoners for the Prisoner of Love, do 
you suppose, for one moment, you will be de- 
prived of the merit of apostleship> That is im- 
possible, and would be an injustice. And indeed 
not only can you become apostles, but who are 
more fitted than you to be apostles? Far from 
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saying then that a Trappist monk cannot be an 
apostle, I, on the other hand, make bold to assert 
that no one can be a true apostle unless gifted 
with the spirit of love of the Trappist.’ And so, 
from the beginning, the Contemplative Orders 
have been organised by the Church, and as a 
division of her Grand Army have been commis- 
sioned, to keep alive, through piety and good 
example, the light of Faith in the hearts of Chris- 
tians. Moreover she relies upon the assistance 
of such prayers and suffrages in her divinely ap- 
pointed mission of bringing the “other sheep’”’ into 
the One True Fold. 

“No one is ignorant of the fact,’ said Pope 
Leo XIII., “that the religious of both sexes form 
a chosen body in the City of God, and that they 
represent particularly the spirit and the mortifi- 
cations of Jesus Christ; that, by the practice of 
the Evangelical counsels, they tend to carry Chris- 
tian virtue to the summit of perfection, and that, 
in a multitude of ways, they powerfully second 
the action of the Church.” 


The Popes and the Order. 


NE of the most flattering of the many enco- 

miums bestowed by the Sovereign Pontiffs on 
the Order of Citeaux, from its foundation to the 
present day, occurs in an autograph letter addres- 
sed by Pope Innocent III., to the Abbot Genera! 
of the Cistercians. “He Who knows all things,” 
wrote his Holiness, “He Who knows even the 
secret emotions of the heart, knows with what af- 
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fection I love you, and carry you in my bosom 
with a charity the more lively as the flame of 
your holy Institute is more widely diffused; and 
what consolation we have in beholding you, the 
odour of good example to those who love the 
name of God. You are always at the feet of 
our Lord, hearing with Mary sweet words in a 
profound humility; and you assist by your fervent 
prayers those who are engaged in the cares of 
Martha. You ascend with Moses to the mountain 
top to beseech the Lord for us who are united 
with Joshua in combating the enemies of God's 
people. You afflict your bodies by continual 
watching, and mortify them by fasts which are 
seldom broken. You labour at the work of 
charity, and are content with little, that you may 
the more abundantly assist the poor. You are 
indigent in all things that regard yourselves, but 
rich when you carry succour to others. You have 
nothing; yet you seem to possess all things. You 
lay up treasures in heaven, where ‘neither rust 
consumeth, nor thieves break through and steal’. 
You esteem not this your abiding-place; for, like 
the Apostle, you look for a mansion ‘not built 
with hands, but eternal in heaven’.”’ 

At present, by a special command of our Holy 
Father, Pius XI., gloriously reigning, the whole 
Cistercian Order is engaged in a Crusade of prayer 
and penance for the conversion of the millions of 
pagan China. Citeaux, the queen and mother of 
all Cistercian abbeys, was appointed head and 


centre of the association of prayer, which, in less 
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than a year from its inauguration, enrolled 
100,000 members. 

This penitential zeal, which is a true participa- 
tion of the consuming love of our Divine Saviour, 
has never lacked abundant harvests. Whole na- 
tions, as is evident from the ancient records, owe 
their inheritance of the Faith to the prayers and 
exemplary lives of he monks. The monasteries 
of St. Benedict and St. Columbanus, often founded 
in the very strongholds of paganism, were so many 
spiritual stations which spread the saving light of 
the Gospel throughout Europe. 


“The Monks of the West.” 


T is an historical fact, truly remarkable, that 
wherever monks appeared, the idols of paga- 
nism were soon abandoned by the people: so that, 
as monasteries multiplied, the truths of Divine 
Revelation were more freely admitted, and Chris- 
tlanity was everywhere embraced and established. 
But it was left to the renowned Montalembert 
to recount the grand achievements of those heroes 
of the Faith whom he immortalised in his monu- 
mental work, “The Monks of the West.’ In that 
complete vindication of the monastic orders, the 
learned author declares that:— “The first of 
all services which monks have conferred upon 
Christian society was that of praying — of 
praying much, of praying always for those whose 
prayers were evil or who prayed not at all. 
Christianity honoured and esteemed in them, 
above all, that great force of intercession; these 
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supplications always active, always fervent, poured 
forth unceasingly at the feet of God, Who wills 
that we should supplicate Him. Thus they turned 
aside the wrath of God; they lightened the weight 
of the iniquities of the world; they re-established 
the equilibrium between the empire of heaven and 
the empire of earth. To the eyes of our fathers, 
it was this equilibrium between prayer and action, 
between the suppliant voices of humanity, timo- 
rous or grateful, and the incessant din of its pas- 
sions and labours, which maintained the world in 
its place. In the maintenance of this equilibrium 
lay the strength and life of the middle ages; and, 
when it is disturbed, all is disturbed in the soul, 
as in the world. 

Gathered together and constituted by rule 
for prayer in common, the monks were re- 
garded with reason by the good sense of 
the Christian population as a potency of inter- 
cession, instituted for the salvation of souls and 
of nations. Thanks to them, prayer existed in 
the character of an institution of permanent and 
public force, universally recognised and blessed 
by God and by man.” All these monks led the 
contemplative life, and their chief occupations 
were prayer, sacred studies and penitential la- 
bours. They ministered at the altar and at the 
confessional in their own churches, as the Cister- 
cians do to-day. They did not, as a rule, take 
charge of parishes, nor did they mix with the 
people beyond the monastic schools, their guest 
houses and almonries. But the ‘Work of God’ 
was performed with care and with splendour, and 
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a grand mission was fulfilled, which the Cistercian 
Order has continued down through the centuries. 

Of every Cistercian abbey may be said, what 
Sir Joseph Glynn expresses so beautifully, when 
describing his first visit to Roscrea, in his popular 
pamphlet, “The Trappists’’:—‘‘Days, weeks, 
months and years will pass with nought to change 
the daily round. Here shall come the youth to 
devote his life and strength to the service of his 
Creator, the aged to do penance, and all to pre- 
pare for the dread hour when God shall call them 
to Himself. Here seven times a day the chorus 
of prayer shall ascend to the Throne for a world 
that has well-nigh forgotten how to pray; and 
here will come from out the busy haunts of men 
some who, flinging aside for a moment the cares 
of the world, will seek to drink in strength and 
hope from the contemplation of those who follow 
with unwearied pace the footsteps of the Cruci- 


fied.” 


Printed at the Cistercian Abbey, 
Westmalle, BELGIUM. 
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“Mount St. Joseph Abbey, Roscrea.” 
(An appreciation, by a Visitor, S. M. W.) 


——— 


oa 


() LOISTERS in their quiet splendour, 
Church with stately spire on high, 
Splendid College, spacious Guest House, 
Crowned by Summer's sunset sky: 
Songs of birds. woods, pleasant valleys, 
Rippling streamlets, meadows sweet; 
Such my first glimpse of «The Abbey,» 
Mount St. Joseph’s calm retreat. 


* 
—_—r—_ 


~ 


Warmest welcome from the Fathers, 
Waited on with tend'rest care, 

(Be one rich or poor—what matter! 
Charity is perfect there). 

Health and strength for soul and body, 
Consolation, peace of mind.— 

(That. no common spot of earth is, 
Where, such blessings, men can find.) 


. 
————— 


Atmosphere of peace unruffled,— 
Eventide, and silvery chime 
Softly floating on the breezes, 
Telling all *tis Vesper time; 
Chanting Monks and solemn music, 
Canticles and psaims and prayers, 
And the heartfelt «goodnight» Salve 
To God's Mother sweet,— and theirs. 
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Restful sleep within the Guest House, 


Pleasant dreams all through the night; 


Vigorous and fit and eager 
To arise at morning’s light, 
And attend the sweet devotions 
In the Church, where numbers pray 
At the many Masses offered 
From the dawning of the day. 
—t— 

Walks amid the fields and woodlands, 
Where the soul, alone, meets God, 
And looks back, in His dear presence, 

On the pathway it has trod ; 
Grieving for the falls, the weakness, 
That so pained the Sacred Heart, 
Promising, with His grace, henceforth 
From His ways no more to part. 


ft 

Prayer, Confession and Communion, 
Silence, peace before unknown, 

And the striking, bright example 
Of lives lived for God alone;— 

Ah! such things in souls work wonders, 
And bear fruit a hundred fold, 

It Faith’s light be not extinguished, 
And the Love of God grown cold! 


oe 
«Mount St. Joseph,» sweet Oasis 
In this world’s great wilderness! 
Haven peaceful of salvation, 
Home of purest happiness! 
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Stronghold of the Faith,—Fair City 
Built upon the mountain’s height, 
House of prayer! yea, golden Gateway 
Leading to a Kingdom Bright! 
—i-— 
Neath the grey walls of thine Abbey, 
Souls, enchained in Love’s sweet spell, 
Far from earth and all its pleasures, 
Unsought, unknown, ever dwell; 
With prayer, vigil, work and penance, 
Pleading for a world of sin, 
Doing «God’s Work»— and ever striving 
Precious souls for Christ to win. 
BA ee, 
Rivalling the ancient abbeys,— 
Mellifont, Jerpoint, Melrose,— 
Learning dwells within thy cloisters, 
Sanctity as truly glows 
As in days when faith shone brightest, 
Ere we felt the spoiler’s hand 
On the homes and hallowed Altars 
Of our own dear, Irish land. 
rn 
Truly do thy white-robed Trappists,— 
From earth and its trammels freed,— 
Live more purely, fall more rarely, 
Sooner rise, walk with more heed 
On life’s journey,—get more graces, 
Rest more sweetly, happier die, 
Then more quickly cleansed,—gain brighter 
Crowns, beyond the starry sky ! 
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THE COAT OF ARMS OF 
Mount St. Joseph Abbey, 
ROSCREA. 


(pee upper portion of the escutcheon is 
studded with stars to represent the 
Eternal Kingdom, while the darkened shade 
below typifies the earth. The rose in dex- 
ter chief is a symbol of Our Lady, the Mys- 
tical Rose of Divine Love, who is the special 
Patroness of the Order of Citeaux. The 
chaste Spouse, St. Joseph, titular saint of 
the Abbey, is represented in sinister chief 
by a silver lily, leaved and slipped. An 
eagle ready for flight is seen on the darker 
ground intently gazing into the stellar regi- 
ons, As in the case of St. John, the Disciple 
of Love, the eagle symbolizes contemplation, 
and represents the life of the monk who, 
while he is bodily sojourning on earth, 
seeks the things that are above, and dwells 
in spirit in Heaven. The injunction, so 
strongly emphasised by St. Paul, “Our con- 
versation is in Heaven,” is here aptly ex- 
pressed by the motto, “Insideat coelis animo 
sed corpore terris,"— a quotation taken 
from a poem written by a Cistercian monk 


named Alanus, who died in 1294. 
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The Cistercians honour Our Blessed Lady as their special Patroness and Queen, 
and all their churches are dedicated in Her honour. They recite Her Office every 
day in Choir before each of the seven Canonical Hours. The monk's day begins at 2, 
a.m. with the praises of Mary, and terminates at eve with Her Salve, that heaven- 
sent gem of ancient music. St. Bernard, « the light and glory » of the Order of Ci- 
teaux, has written so well of the Mother of God, that he is styled « Praeco Mariae » 
« The Herald of Mary». The triple invocation at the end of the Anthem is believed 
to have been added by that haly Abbot, in 1146. when he was preaching the Crusade 
tn Germany. O Clemens, O Zia, O dulcis Maria! 
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ERRATA. 


On page 12 for indication mark in the text the 


foot-note has been: omitted which should read : 


(1) Cistercium (lat.), hence Cistercian. 
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